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I. INTRODUCTION 



Background for the study 

Some of the obvious changes taking place in Mississippi 
are those dealing with public school education, rates of in- 
crease in agricultural and industrial production, increased 
industrialization and consequent industrial employment and 
increased urbanization of the State’s population. Other j 

changes possibly occuring are more complex and more difficult j 

to assess. They have to do with people, especially and parti- j 

cularly the changes in interests, aspirations, and aptitudes 
of Negro youth. Therefore, it was felt that an attempt should 
be made to assess these factors of orientation of these youth 
toward education and occupations in a changed and changing j 

society. \ 

Certain other developments strongly suggested a need J 

to conduct this investigation. These factors were related, 1 

it was felt by the writer, to Negro youth’s outlook on educa- 
tion and occupations. Some of these conditions and developments 
are as follows: (a) the generalization that the aspirations 

of urban youth are higher than those of rural youth, and rec- j 

ognition of some reported exceptions to this generalization j 

in the case of Negro youth; (b) the currently: high dropout 
rate of Negro youth in Mississippi, with implications for I 

guidance services and relevant educational programs; (c) the 
historical role of Negroes in Mississippi as rural dwellers j 

and agricultural workers; (d) the long and continued quest i 

of Negroes for acceptance and dignity; (e) the excessively 
high (and historical) rate of unemployment among Negroes, 
especially among Negro youth; (f ) out-migration tendencies 
of Negroes, and; (gj the probable effect of the recent Civil 
Rights Acts and kindred developments on the aspirations, ex- 
pectations and preferences of Negro youth. j 

The institutionalized arrangements for counseling j 

the youth included in this study about education and occupa- 
tions consisted mainly of vocational education programs 
operating as an integral part of the high school programs of 
studies, and guidance counselors. Generally, the youth en- 
rolled in schools operated on a county-wide basis had available 
to them vocational agriculture, while those attending Separate 
or Municipal District Schools had some form of industrial edu- 
cation available. It was felt that this investigation might I 

aid in the evaluation of the validity of this arrangement for 
occupational education for rural and urban youth. Most impor- 
tantly, the investigator felt that the services offered by 
guidance counselors and the programs of education made avail- 
able to youth could be enhanced materially through a better j 

understanding of youth to be served. 
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Purpose and objectives 

The major purpose of this study was to make available to 
educators a description of Mississippi Negro youth of senior 
high school classification, in terms of selected factors of 
educational and occupational orientation; to suggest a basis 
and rationale for the further development of educational pro- 
grams and related services for these youth, leading ultimately 
to useful and gainful employment, and; to suggest a pattern 
for, and an interest in, continued research' for understanding 
the motivations of youth. The specific objectives of the 
study were: 

1. To assess the level of educational aspiration 
of youth; to evaluate the level of rural- 
urban differences, if any, and; to evaluate 
selected factors associated with the level 

of educational aspiration. 

2. To assess the level of occupational aspi- 
ration of youth; to evaluate the level of 
rural-urban differences, if any, and; to 
evaluate selected factors associated with 
the level of occupational aspiration. 

3. To identify, vocational and occupational 
preferences of youth; to evaluate the level 
of rural-urban differences, if any, with 
emphasis on clustering. 

4* To assess the level of aptitudes; to evaluate 
rural-urban differences, if any, with empha- 
sis on clustering. 

5. To suggest possible and feasible means of 
applying results of the study to the imple- 
mentation of relevant educational programs 
for youth in the area; to reveal areas in 
need of further study; to suggest a technique 
for, and develop an interest in, continuous 
study of motivation of youth. 

Basically, then, this study was oriented toward develop- 
ing a better understanding of the motivations of comparatively 
disadvantaged youth, as a group, wherever found, as a clue to 
salvaging human resources to the end that they might be di^ 
rected into socially useful and personally satisfying channels. 
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II. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



The geographic area 

This study was limited to Mississippi Economic Area I 
(see Figure 1, Appendix B). Included in this area were the 
Counties of Bolivar, Coahoma, Humphreys, Issaquena, Leflore, 
Quitman, Sharkey, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tunica, and 
Washington. This region is usually referred to as the Missis- 
sippi Delta. The major industry is farming on predominantly 
large mechanized plantations. 

The population selected 



This study included all male Negro youth of senior high 
school classification enrolled in the selected public schools 
(see Appendix C) during the 1967-6# school year. Futhermore, 
these seniors were enrolled in selected high schools in which 
Negro youth predominated. In counties which operated more 
than one predominantly Negro high school, the larger of these 
schools was selected. Within some counties there were oper- 
ated Separate or Municipal District High Schools. In such 
cases, the larger of the predominantly Negro Municipal District 
High School was selected. 

Approvals and cooperation 

The Project Director sought and secured the approval 
and cooperation of the following agencies; The selected high 
schools, their principals, counselors, and superintendents; 
the Research Coordinating Unit of Mississippi State University; 
Mississippi State Department of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, and; the Mississippi Employment 
Security Commission. 

Conducting field studies 

Three instruments were employed to collect data, viz: 

(a) An Interview Schedule (Appendix A) (b) Kuder Preference 
Record-Vocational (KPR-V) and (c) the Geineral Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB). 

The Interview Schedule was developed cooperatively with 
selected high school counselors and consultants. It was 
tried out in the vicinity of Alcorn A & M College for admin- 
istrability, and then revised for use in the investigation. 

This instrument was administered by cooperating high school 
Counselors during the months of October and November, 1967* 

The Kuder Preference Record-Vocational was administered 
and checked by high school counselors. It was self-scored by 
interviewees, during the months of December, 1967 and January 
and February, 196$. 
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The General Aptitude Test Battery was administered by 
field representatives of the Employment Security Commission 
during the months of March and April, 196# . 

Analysis and treatment of data 

These data were coded and processed in the Alcorn A & M 

College Computer Center during the summer of 196$. The anal- 
ysis of the data consisted of computation of Chi Square values 

on a rural— urban basis from frequency distributions* The data 

of this report are presented as percentage distributions for 
comparisons by the reader. Indicated levels of significance 
were obtained by employing the Chi Square (X^) statistical 
technique, with appropriate degrees of freedom. 

The analysis of data in this study was based on a rural- 
urban dichotomy, with an implied "null hypothesis*'. 
"Significance”, when used in this report, indicated a level of 
statistical probability. Significant refers to a Chi Square 
value, the probability of whose occurrence by chance alone is 
greater than one but less than five in a hundred, if the true 
difference were zero. "Highly significant" refers to a value 
of Chi square, the probability of whose occurrence by chance 
alone is less than one in a hundred, if the true population 
difference were zero. "Not signigicant" indicates a Chi 
Square value, the probability of whose occurrence, is greater 
than five in a hundred if the true difference were zero. In 
all cases (L-l) x (R-l) was used to compute the number of de- 
grees of freedom. 

The scores on the Kuder Preference Record-Vocational 
are reported in'Stanine Levels" as percentages. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery Scores are presented 
as percentage distributions on the ten test making up the 
Battery. The intervals are arranged in standard deviation 
steps, for the convenience of the reader and to facilitate 
interpretation. 
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III. ANALYSIS OF MAJOR FINDINGS 
FAMILY, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF SENIORS 



Evidence that a number of factors conspire to influence 
both the aspirations and expectations of youth was synthe- 
sized by Slocum (18). These factors were identified as 
values, economic circumstances of family, personal role 
models, interpersonal relationships, school experiences, work 
experiences and^self appraisal. 

Other studies support the generalization that lower 
occupational aspiration levels are associated with rurality. 
Schwarzweller (16) found that rural senior boys in Kentucky 
had lower occupational levels than nonfarm boys. In 1961, 
Burchinal (2) found that farm boys made lower occupational 
aspiration scores than did urban or rural nonfarm boys. A 
study conducted by Shill (17) in 1968 indicated that low 
aspiration was associated with rurality. This generalization 
is supported, also, by Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf in Texas, 

Lipset in California and, in part, by Middleton and Grieg in 
Florida. 



Contrariwise, the evidence of such differences appears 
to be less conclusive when Negroes, as an ethnic group, are 
compared. Grigg and Middleton (6) found no significant dif- 
ferences between the aspiration levels of Negro rural and 
urban boys in Florida. Kuvlesky (10) concluded that the 
occupational goals of rural youth are high relative to the 
opportunities that exist in the occupational structure. Like 
wise, he suggested the possible confusion of aspirations with 
expectations, as one basis for the generalization that urban 
youth have higher aspirations than rural youth. Thus, be- 
cause there seems to exist conflicting evidences on rural- 
urban aspiration differences, especially for Negroes, and; 
because there is some acceptance of the fact of the effect 
of background on aspirations, the writer considers it rele- 
vant to examine the milieu from which these 557 seniors were 
drawn. 

Ag£. of seniors 



These 557 respondents, 197 rural and 360 urban, were in 
the first semester of their 12th grade year. Table 1 shows 
that their ages varied widely, from less than 15 years old 
to over 19. 



TABLE 1, COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY AGE 





Age Level 


Rural 
N=197 
?! of N 


Urban 
N=360 
% of N 


Total 
N=557 
</> of N 




Sixteen 


3 


4 


4 




Seventeen 


31 


34 


32 




Eighteen 


30 


35 


34 


* 


Nineteen and Over 


36 


27 


30 




Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=3 Value= 5*06 Not Significant 

When the differences in percentages of seniors in all 
categories were considered, the difference was not signifi- 
cant. There was a weak tendency for fewer rural than urban 
seniors to reach their senior year at about 16 years of age. 
Contrariwise, more rural than urban seniors were found in 
high school approximately two years later than would be nor- 
mally expected, as evidenced by 36 percent and 27 percent, 
respectively, of rural and urban seniors in the "nineteen 
year and over" category. Since, if students progress nor- 
mally, they should complete high school at about 17 years of 
age, about 66 percent of both rural and urban seniors were 
overage. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it is 
reasonable to attribute such lag to underachievement. Under- 
achievers are likely to experience difficulty in pursuing 
higher education. In another Mississippi study, Shill (17) 
found that white vocational agriculture and non-voCational 
agriculture seniors exhibited a highly significant difference 
on this criterion. 

Perceived health and physical condition 

When rural and urban seniors were asked to assess their 
levels of general health, significant and interesting differ- 
ences occurred. Table 2 presents the findings on perceived 
vision and hearing, as well as general health. About one of 
every three urban seniors felt that his general health was 
excellent, while only one of every four rural seniors so 
rated his general health. 

* No significant rural-urban differences were shown when 

these seniors evaluated their vision. The writer points out, 
however, that still fewer rural seniors than urban rated their 
« vision as excellent. 

Likewise, rural and urban seniors did not differ signi- 
ficantly with regard to perceived audio difficulties. Here, 
again, fewer rural than urban seniors felt that their hearing 
was excellent. 
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Since these estimates were based on the individuals 
perception of physical conditions, as opposed to actual medi- 
cal examination, valid evidence of actual conditions is 
lacking. The fact that rural seniors consistently rated 
themselves lower on these criteria than did urban seniors, 
holds implications for reported lower aspirations and expecta- 
tions and lower achievement on standardized tests on the part 
of rural boys. In this context, the role of self-concept 
becomes a relevant consideration in outlook and achievement. 

Incidence of physical injuries and defects 

Rural and urban seniors exhibited a significant differ- 
ence when they were compared on the basis of incidence of 
physical injuries and defects. 



TABLE 3. 


COMPARISON OF 
INJURIES AND 


SENIORS 

DEFECTS 


BY INCIDENCE 


1 OF PHYSICAL 






Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Seriousness 


of 


N=197 


N=360 


N=557 


Iniurv or Defect 


$ of N 


$ of N 


$ of N 


None 




7$ 


#4 


SO 


Minor 




19 


15 


17 


Major 




3 


1 


3 


Total 




100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=2 X 2 Value=6.42 Significant at .05 Level 



Table 3 suggests that the likelihood of having an 
injury or defect was greater for rural than for urban seniors. 
Futhermore, the prospects that an injury would be of a major 
nature was slightly greater for rural than urban seniors. 



Vital and marital status of parents 

Table 4 compares rural and urban seniors on the marital 
and vital status of parents. 

TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY VITAL AND MARITAL STATUS 
OF PARENTS 



Status of 
Parents 



Rural Urban Total 

N=197 N=360 N=557 

^ of N ^ of N $ of N 



Both living 77 
Both dead 2 
Father dead H 
Mother dead 7 
Divorced or separated 3 

Total 100.00 



df=4 X 2 Value=10.5# 




Ip; 



67 


70 


2 


2 


13 


12 


* 


* 


10 


* 



100.00 100.00 

Significant at .05 Level 






mm 






On the criterion of vital and marital status of parents, 
the rural-urban difference was significant at the .05 level. 
The probability that both parents would be living was con- 
siderably greater for a rural senior than for an urban senior. 
The rate of divorcement or separation was more than three 
times as high for urban seniors’ parents as for rural seniors’ 
parents. 

Type of guardian 

The Mississippi Delta is an area which is characterized 
by a long history of outmigration of Negroes. Therefore, the 
vital and marital status of natural parents only partly indi- 
cates the normalcy of home and living conditions of youth in 
this area. In Table 5> the persons with whom these youth 
actually lived are examined in an attempt to isolate clues to 
differences, if any, in the orientation toward education and 
occupations. 



TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY GUARDIAN 



Guardian 


Rural 
N=197 
/oof N 


Urban 
N=360 
<f> of N 


Total 
N=557 
$ of N 


Live with father and mother 6l 


41 


43 


Live with father only 


5 


3 


7 


Live with mother only 


19 


34 


29 


Live with aunt or uncle 


2 


3 


2 


Live with grandparents of 








others 


13 


14 


14 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=4 Value=24*01 Significant at .01 Level 



An analysis of the differences reflected in Table 5 pro- 
duced a highly significant difference on this criterion. Some 
important rural-urban difference bear pointing out. It will 
be noted that 77 percent and 67 percent respectively of rural 
and urban seniors had "both parents living"! Thus, 16 percent 
of the rural seniors and 26 percent of the urban seniors whose 
parents were both alive did not live with their parents. The 
incidence of not living with natural parents was considerably 
greater for urban seniors than it was for rural seniors. The 
fact that a high percentage of these youth, 13 percent and 14 
percent respectively, reported that they lived with "grandparents 
or others" is suggestive of the outmigration tendency of young 
parents from this area. The relatively low percentage, 2 per- 
cent and 3 percent respectively living with "aunts and uncles" 



1. Supra, Table 4. 



further suggest that the seniors* aunts and uncles, like their 
parents, also had left the area. Another interesting comparison 
is the percentage of these youth living with "mother only". 

The rate was almost twice as high for urban as it was for rural 
seniors. If, to live in a home where there are both natural 
parents is considered normal, it must be concluded that the 
homes in which urban boys lived were considerably less fre- 
quently normal than was the case for rural seniors. Likewise, 
if an adult male model in the home is important for boys* 
proper identification with the male work-a-day world, urban 
seniors were at a distinct disadvantage when compared with 
rural seniors. There is, of course, nothing in the data under 
discussion to support the validity of such assumption. 

These findings have serious implications for school 
administrative personnel. Steadily mounting school enroll- 
ments in the area are probably nearing an end. Nearly two- 
thirds of these seniors belonged to families in which they 
held an "intermediate” position in age among siblings. £ 

Since 41 percent of the rural seniors and 59 percent of the 
urban seniors lived with guardians who, under normal circum- 
stances, will not likely be highly productive of children, 
and; since, unless the present trend of outmigration of young 
people is stopped or reversed, an incipient decline in school 
population is in the offing. 

Employment status of fathers 

Level of employment of fathers of these seniors was 
considered by this study, based on an assumption that level 
of income is influenced by level of employment. Table 6 
below depicts the employment status of the fathers of these 
557 seniors. 

TABLE 6. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 



FATHERS 



Employment 

Status 


Rural 
N=197 
tfof N 


Urban 
N=360 
# of N 


Total 

N=557 

$ of N 


Employed full-time 


51 


67 


61 


Employed part-time 


37 


20 


26 


Unemployed 


12 


13 


13 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=2 X 2 Value=l£.37 Significant at .01 Level 

There was a highly significant difference between rural 
and urban seniors on the criterion of employment status of 
their fathers. Most importantly, these differences were most 
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substantial at the two most desirable levels of employment, 
i. e. , full-time and part-time employment. 

Though there were rural-urban differences of considerable 
magnitude, even the level of full-time employment of both rural 
and urban fathers was suggestive of the probable extent of eco- 
nomic deprivation indicated in other parts of this report-*. 

One of every two rural fathers was employed full-time. Two of 
every three urban fathers were employed full-time. Though the 
percentages of rural and urban fathers unemployed were sub- 
stantially equal, it should be noted that these rates of 
unemployment were approximately four times as high as the 
current national rate. (3) 

Income of parents 

It was suggested by Slocum (1$) that the economic cir- 
cumstances of the family of origin evidently influence the 
aspirations and expectations of younger members substantially. 
The family incomes of the families from which these seniors 
were drawn are examined in Table 7 below. 

When the incomes of rural fathers were compared with 
those of urban fathers, the difference was highly significant. 
By way of comparison, Shill (17) found in another Mississippi 
study of predominantly white senior youth who did and did not 
study vocational agriculture in high school. Further inspec- 
tion of the data in Table 7 show that #1 percent of rural 
seniors* and 68 of urban seniors* fathers earned less than 
S3, 000 annually. Thus, on the score of fathers* incomes 
alone, urban seniors, though economically disadvantaged them- 
selves, fared better than rural seniors. 



TABLE 7. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY INCOME OF PARENTS 



1X14.I.U-U (9 VV 

Income Level 


a Fathers 




^Mothers 




Rural 
N=197 
$ of N 


Urban 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 
N=557 
$ of N 


Rural 
N=197 
% of N 


Urban 
N=360 
H of N 


Total 
N=557 
$ of N 


Less than $600 


24 


16 


19 


69 


40 


50 


600 - 1,199 


34 


19 


24 


10 


21 


IS 


1,200 - 1,799 


9 


12 


11 


3 


12 


9 


1,600 - 2,399 


7 


10 


9 


5 


6 


6 


2,400 - 2,999 


7 


9 


8 


3 


5 


4 


3,000 - 3,599 


7 


9 


9 


2 


4 


3 


3,600 - 4,199 


4 


8 


7 


3 


4 


3 


4,200 - 4,799 


3 


6 


5 


, 2 


4 


3 


4,600 - and over 


5 


11 


8 


3 


4 


4 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=S a X 2 Value=31.40 df=S b X 2 Value=46.31 

Significant at .01 Level Significant at .01 

Level 
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Comparsion on the criterion of mothers 1 incomes produced 
a difference that was highly significant. Again, it is pointed 
out, that 90 percent of rural seniors 1 mothers and 34 percent 
of urban seniors 1 mothers earned less than $3,000 annually. On 
the basis of these findings, the writer ventures a conservative 
estimate that about 75 percent of the seniors in this study 
resided in homes where the total annual family income was less 
than the $3,000 (3) poverty line. 

Number of siblings 

The fact of economic deprivation is accentuated by the 
number of children in the family. Given a fixed family in- 
come, the more children to share in the fruits of this income, 
the less for each child. Table 3 compares family sizes for 
rural and urban seniors. 



TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY NUMBER OF SIBLINGS 1 
IN FAMILY 



Number of 
Siblings 


Rural 
N=197 
#of N 


Urban 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 
N=557 
$ of N 


None 


4 


5 


4 


1 or 2 


10 


17 


15 


3 or 4 


19 


21 


20 


5 or 6 


14 


13 


17 


7 or & 


22 


15 


13 


9 of more 


31 


24 


26 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=5 Value=12.43 Significant at .05 Level 



Rural and urban seniors differed significantly with 
regard to the size of family of which they were members. 

More than 50 percent of rural seniors came from families 
where there were seven or more children, while the comparable 
percentage for urban seniors was 39* The reader’s attention 
is directed to the facts that both the employment level and 
the income of rural seniors’ parents were substantially 
lower than those of urban seniors.^ Shill (17) found a 
highly significant difference on this criterion between 
vocational agriculture and non- vocational agriculture seniors. 
In this study, vocational agriculture seniors* families 
tended to be larger. In contrast, only 2 percent of non- 
vocational agriculture seniors* families had more than seven 
children. 



4. Supra, Table 7* 
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Relative age among siblings 

One's position in the family, i. e., being an oldest, 
youngest, middle, or only child, apparently influences occu- 
pational choices. For instance, among one sample of high 
school students, children who were the oldest in their fam- 
ilies were more certain of their college plans than children 
of any other age or family position. "Only” children also 
tended to be more certain of college plans. (5) Table 9 below 
presents the findings of this study on the criterion of re- 
lative age among siblings. 



TABLE 9. 


COMPARISON 

SIBLINGS 


OF SENIORS 


BY RELATIVE 


AGE AMONG 


Relative Age 




Rural 
N=197 
i > of N 


Urban 
N=360 
io of N 


Total 
N=557 
% of N 


Youngest 




9 


15 


13 


Intermediate 




65 


60 


62 


Oldest 




26 


25 


25 


Total 




100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=2 X 2 Value=9.73 Significant at .01 Level 



The rural-urban difference was highly significant. 
Clearly, the "intermediate" was the modal relative— age of 
seniors in both groups. 

The implications of these findings are tremendous for 
both educational institutions and aspirations and expecta- 
tions of children, including the seniors in this study. 

First, 65 percent rural and 60 percent urban seniors reported 
that they were in the "intermediate" category. For some 
time to come, these parents and guardians will likely be 
faced with the problem of financing the education of their 
children, both elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Secondly, the relatively low percentage of seniors reporting 
that they were "youngest" indicates that probably the peak 
of high school enrollment in the area has passed or is em- 
inent. Thirdly, the high percentage of seniors in the 
"intermediate" category is suggestive of the fact of the 
availabliity of older brothers and/or sisters to influence 
their aspirations and expectations. 

Education of fathers 

As a clue to such differences as were found among rural 
and urban seniors, this study examined the educational back- 
ground of the fathers. Table 10 presents these findings. 
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TABLE 10. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF 
FATHERS 



Level of Education 


Rural 
N=197 
$ of N 


Urban 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 
N=557 
% of N 


No formal schooling 


7 


4 


5 


Eight grades or less 
Ninth through eleventh 


52 


43 


49 


grade 


22 


19 


20 


Completed high school 
Terminal trades or 


7 


3 


3 


Jr. College 


1 


5 


4 


B. S. Degree or above 


1 


3 


2 


Don't know 


10 


13 


12 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df-6 X 2 Value=9*73 Not Significant 

The fathers of the seniors were not significantly dif- 
ferent in the level of education they had attained. The 
writer points out, however, that about 50 percent of the 
fathers had completed less than eight grades of formal educa-r 
tion. 

Perceived adequacy of parents* education 

No doubt the aspirations of youth are affected by the 
extent to which they feel that the education of parents is 
adequate to provide a desirable style of life. Table 11 ex- 
amines how these seniors perceived the adequacy of the education 
of both their fathers and mothers. 

TABLE 11. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY PERCEIVED ADEQUACY OF 



PARENTS' EDUCATION 



Ratings 


a Fathers' Education 


b Mothe 


rs' Education 


Rural 
N=197 
$ of N 


Urban 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 

N=557 
# of N 


Rural 
N=197 
$ of N 


Urban 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 
N=557 
$ of N 


Excellent 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Good 


15 


16 


16 


27 


25 


26 


Fair 


39 


23 


31 


39 


31 


34 


Satisfactory 


15 


16 


16 


15 


16 


15 


Poor 


23 


25 


24 


12 


20 


13 


Very Poor 


5 


11 


9 


3 


4 


3 


Total 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 



df=5 a X 2 Value=11.35 df=5 b X 2 Value=6.66 

Significant at .05 Not Significant 

Level 

- 13 - 



Rural and urban seniors differed significantly when they 
assessed the adequacy of their fathers' education; these dif- 
ferences were not significant in the assessment of their 
mothers' education. Since this tudy did not assess the level 
of mothers' education, 5 it presents no comparison between 
mothers' education and fathers' education as an explanation 
of these differences in assessment of adequacy on the part 
of the seniors. There was considerably closer agreement about 
the adequacy of mothers' education, as the seniors perceived 
it, than was the case for fathers. It is surmised, by the 
writer, that these seniors gave their assessments of adequacy 
mainly in terms of the extent to which the parents' education 
enabled them to perform respectable work necessary for pro- 
viding a desired or desirable standard of living. Since 
fathers are normally regarded as the major provider of these 
necessities, probably the seniors were more critical of their 
father's education, with a lesser concern for the educational 
attainment of their mother, in this respect. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 



The preceding section of this study dealt with a number 
of factors of the social, economic, and cultural background 
of the seniors. These factors were analyzed in an attempt 
to orient the reader to an examination of the sections which 
follow, viz., educational aspirations, occupational aspira- ** 
tions, occupational preferences, and occupational aptitudes. 

The section which follows immediately examines some of the 
variables of educational aspiration and relates these find- 
ings to the backgrounds of the seniors. 

Perceived parental aspirations for sons 

Numerous investigations have suggested that there is a 
relationship between parental aspiration for their children 
and children’s subsequent achievement. The evidence is pre- 
ponderant, though not conclusive, that rural boys tend to 
have lower aspirations than urban boys. In this context, 
there is an inference that low aspiration and achievements of 
parents are a causative factor of low aspirations of their 
children. Table 12 below examines parental aspirations for 
sons. These seniors were asked to indicate the level of 
education to which they felt their parents wished them to 
attain. In this sense, then, these levels of aspirations 
represent perceptions of parental aspirations, and not nec- 
essarily aspirations of the seniors. 

TABLE 12. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL 



ASPIRATIONS OF PARENTS FOR SONS 



Level 

of Aspiration 


a Fathers 


* Aspirations 


^Mothers 


* Aspirations 


Rural 
N=197 
a of n 


urDan 
N=360 
$ of N 


ropal 
N=557 
$ of N 


' RUral 
N=197 
$ of N 


uroan 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 

N=557 
< of N 


Finish high school 


21 


14 


17 


14 


9 


16 


Finish 


voc. school 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


Finish 


3 yrs. Clg. 


26 


17 


22 


31 


19 


20 


Finish 


B.S. Degree 


29 


35 


32 


29 


34 


33 


Finish 


Masters 


11 


1# 


14 


14 


20 


15 


Finish 


Doctorate 


9 


12 


11- . 


9 


14 


12 




Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=5 a X 2 Value=14.80 df=5 b X 2 Value=U.98 

Significant at .05 Level Significant at .o5 Level 
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The educational aspirations of the seniors themselves are ex- 
amined in a later part® of this report, following an examination 
of factors affecting these aspirations. 

On the basis of both fathers and mothers, the seniors 
were significantly different. At practically every level of 
completion, from the Bachelors* Degree and above, the urban 
seniors perceived that their parents had higher aspirations 
for them than did rural seniors. 

It should be pointed out here that a comparatively low 
percentage of both rural and urban seniors perceived that 
their parents wished them to complete work at a "Vocational 
School**. A partial explanation for this is probably the fact 
that there are few, if any, purely Vocational Schools in the 
area. Probably, also, the seniors had not been favorably im- 
pressed with the vocational educational offering to which 
they had been exposed in their high schools. The writer points 
out that the "Vocational School” level of education is de- 
signed primarily for the post-secondary, technical or skilled, 
sub professional level of employment preparation. Evidently 
this concept had not received adequate currency among this 
population. 

Aspirations relative to parents* education 

The relationship between senior’s aspirations and 
parents* educational attainments is examined in Table 13 • 

TABLE 13. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY ASPIRATIONS 



RELATIVE TO PARENTS* EDUCATION 



Relative 

Aspiration 

Level 


a Father 




^Mother 




Rural 
N=197 
$ of N 


Urban 
N=360 
# of N 


Total 
N=557 
a of n 


Rural 
N=197 
$ of N 


Urban 
N=360 
$, of N 


total 
N=557 
H of N 


More than 


93 


97 


97 


93 


96 


97 


Less than 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Same as 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=2 a X 2 Value=. 54 df=2 bx2 Value=2.99 

Not Significant Not Significant 



On this criterion, no significant rural-urban difference 
was found. Clearly, both rural and urban seniors aspired to 
higher educational levels than those attained by their parents. 
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Parental encouragement 



It was wished to determine the extent to which these 
seniors perceived positive and negative attitudes of their 
parents toward continuing education beyond high school. 

In an Iowa study, Burchinal found that parental en- 
couragement to attend college was more frequently reported 
by urban boys than by rural nonfarm and small town boys and 
least frequently by farm boys. In all three residence groups, 
mothers were reported to have provided definite encouragement 
to attend college more frequently than fathers. (2) Table 
14 compares these seniors on this criterion. 



TABLE 14. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY ATTITUDES OF PARENTS 
TOWARD CONTINUING EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 





a Fathers 




^Mothers 




Attitudes 


Kurai 
N=197 
f of N 


urcan 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 
N=557 
$ of N 


Kurai 
N=197 
f of N 


uroan 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 

N=557 
$ of N 


Encourages me 


33 


75 


73 


39 


33 


39 


Never says much 


12 


17 


15 


6 


7 


7 


Discourages me 
Thinks I should 


2 


4 


3 


3 


1 


1 


go to work 


3 


4 


4 


2 


4 . 


3 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=3 a X 2 Value=4.59 df=3 b X 2 Value=2.74 

Not Significant Not Significant 



When rural fathers were compared with urban fathers, 
and rural mothers with urban mothers, the difference was 
not significant. But when rural mothers were compared with 
rural fathers and urban mothers with urban fathers, the mothers 
in each case, more frequently offered positive encouragement. 
Shill (17) found a highly significant difference between 
mothers and fathers of non-vocational agriculture and voca- 
tional agriculture students in another Mississippi study. 

The reader is invited to examine the extremely high 
percentage of parents who offered positive encouragement to 
sons to continue their education beyond high school. These 
percentages compare favorably to those reported by Shill 

Influential persons 

This part of the study attempted to evaluate the in- 
fluence of persons, both within the family and in other 
community institutions, on the educational aspirations of 






the seniors. These findings are presented in Table 15 below. 
TABLE 15. COMPARISON OF SENIORS BY PERSONS HAVING 



GREATEST INFLUENCE ON THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS 



Selected Persons 


Rural 
N=197 
$ of N 


Urban 
N=360 
$ of N 


Total 
N=557 
fo of N 


Father 


13 


15 


16 


Mother 


49 


5 2 


51 


Brothers 


3 


7 


7 


Sisters 


3 


5 


4 


Other Relatives 


3 


4 


6 


Friends 


3 


4 


3 


Ministers 


1 


1 


1 


Teachers 


7 


9 


9 


Guidance Counselor 


3 


3 


3 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



df=3 Value=3 . 64 Not Significant 



Rural and urban seniors did not differ significantly 
with regard to the persons having greatest influence on 
their educational aspirations. Probably the most striking 
feature of these findings was the extremely high percentage 
of, and the substantial agreement between, rural and urban 
seniors concerning the influence of mothers on their edu- 
cational aspirations. This finding, no doubt, was influenced 
by the relatively high percentage of these seniors who re- 
ported that they lived with "mother only."? Obviously, this 
explanation can not account for all of the difference. It 
will be recalled that these seniors received comparatively 
greater positive encouragement toward higher educational 
achievement from mothers than from fathers.® 

In the opinion of these seniors, the influence of 
ministers, teachers and guidance counselors was pitifully 
low. In another study in Washington (13), vocational coun- 
selors rated fourth as influentials in occupational choice. 
These researchers observed that the poor showing of vocational 
counselors was probably due to the lack of program develop- 
ment in many schools. 



7. Supra, Table 5. 
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